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the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STEREO PLATES. 

For a long time past objections have been made to the va 
rious plans of preparing wooden or other cores for stereotype 
or electrotype blocks. All these cores, where not covered by 
the metal, were liable to warp or swell from the water used in 
washing the forms. To overcome this grave fault a new 
The wood or 
other material is placed over the casting-box and allowed to 
remain until sufficiently heated, supports being set or driven 


into the ends at points previously marked. 


method of making a core has been perfected. 


When a stereotype is to be made the matrix is inserted in the 
casting-box as in the old method, and the core is put into po- 
sition by means of the supports, two of which should be in the 
lower and one in the upper end of the box. All the pieces of 
box being in place, the upper support of the core is covered 
with stereotyper’s paste, on the top side only, to prevent its 
melting when the hot metal is poured against it. In this way 
a stereotype is made and the core covered in one operation. 

A different method is pursued when a stereotype or electro- 
type already cast 1s to be mounted on a block. First, it is 
backed in the usual maner, and is straightened or planed. 
Next, the face is laid against the bottom of the casting-box, 
the core is put on the back, and strips of tin foil put around the 
edges, the intention being for these strips to fuse as the metal 
is poured. Pieces of fusible metal—one, two, three, or four as 
required —just thick enough to fill the space between the core 
and the lid of the casting-box, are put on the back of the core; 
then, with the inclosing side and end-bars set, the core is ready 
to receive the metal. If the plates are old or corroded, the 
edges around the outside of the core, where they are to fuse 
with the new metal, should be scraped clean and bright and 
Blocks 
made in this way have been found, after many practical tests, 


the strips of tin foil applied as in new, bright plates. 


to be absolutely waterproof and cannot be affected by the air. 
They also require less metal than the old style partially en- 
closed cores, with ends and sides exposed to moisture. Stereo- 
type and electrotype plates all ready for mounting may be pro- 
vided with the fully covered cores at a less cost by using a 


commoner and a cheaper metal for the enclosing pieces. Only 
metal enough is required to flow over and cover the cores; the 
thinnest coating of any metal, being impervious to dampness, 
thoroughly obviates all the old troubles, annoyances and use- 
less expense arising from warping, swelling and splitting of 
blocks. 
trotype blocks, simple and inexpensive in themselves, will be 
found of great benetit. 


These improvements in casting stereotype and elec- 


ee biaihcton 
PAPER FROM GRASS. 

A patent has been issued for the manufacture of paper from 

the common grasses of our own country. 


It is claimed by the 
inventor that he can work up into paper the grass grown in 
fields, meadows and lawns ; and from the green grass pulp he 
proposes to produce a paper remarkable for strength, imparting 
to it the latter property by the length of fibre, tenacity and 
flexibility of our common grass. He claims that the new grass 
paper will be softer and more transparent than that made from 
linen stock; but it is to be cheap, as well as strong, and of su- 
perior quality. An acre of ground, the inventor tells us, will 
produce from 30,492 to 66,340 pounds of green grass. 
pound of green grass makes one-fourth to one-sixth of a pound 


One 


of fine, bleached, finished paper, or 3,711 pounds of superior, 
marketable paper to the acre. 

In the process of manufacture, the green grass is first passed 
through heavy rollers, which loosens the fibre and presses out 
the greater portion of the sap. Next, the crushed mass is 
freed from earthy impurities by washing with agitators in a 
large tank of water, which may be either warm or cold. By 
means of a perforated false-bottom the loosened dirt falls into 
a receptacle below, while the grass is retained in the tank. 
Having been thoroughly cleansed, the grass is boiled either 
in an open kettle, or in a steam kettle, with lye, in the 
proportion of one pound of caustic-soda, or two-tenths of a 
pound of caustic-potash, or six-tenths of a pound of lime, to 
one hundred pounds of the crushed, washed grass. In an 
open kettle the boiling is to be continued from four to six hours; 





with a steam kettle, two hours of boiling is sufficient. Out ox 
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the kettles the mass is thrown into a filtering trough of magne- 
sia, where it is permitted to remain for half an hour, then is 
placed in a solution of carbonate of soda, and finally is im- 
mersed in a solution of sulphuric acid. These latter operations 
to be graduated by the speed with which the grass bleaches, 
or the degree of whiteness desired in the pulp. When bleached 
to the shade required, the pulp is to be washed in pure water; 
or the pulp may, after crushing and cleaning, be bleached 
with a solution o/ chloride of lime or chloride of soda. 

If this invention practically accomplishes what is claimed for 
it we shall obtain an excellent quality of paper at a low price. 
Prime paper from common green grass will be a novelty. 


CHANGE IN GERMAN TYPE. 
Gradually, but surely, a change is taking place in the em- 
ployment of letters in German printed-matter—a long deferred 
change, the slowness of whose incoming has impaired the eye- 
sight of many worthy Teutonic printers, to say nothing of the 





generations of readers grown near-sighted in poring over the 
intricate type. One reason given for the non-rejection of the 
Gothic character for the Roman by the German printers 1s a 
fear of sharing the fate of earlier printers, who suffered se- 
verely in their efforts to make a change because the learned 
evinced a strong aversion to all books printed in the changed 
So strong, united and influential was the opposition to 
the innovation that the printers were compelled to return to 
the old Gothic. Literary men would have it so, and the typo- 
graphers had to submit to the authors and scholars. 


letters. 


At present, in Germany, no less influential a person than the 
powerful Prince Bismarck is opposed to the Gothic letter being 
supplanted by the Roman, because the latter is employed by 
the French. A trivial reason for so great a mind, but great 
men have their prejudices just as petty people have, and a mis- 
taken spirit of patriotism may prolong the use of Gothic cha- 
racters in German type for some years tocome. In the end, 
common sense is sure to win, and the change just commenced 
will triumph. 


EXPENSIVE INCONVENIENCES. 

Ours is not the only country where public buildings are put 
up by incompetent architects at the cost of the tax-paying, but 
generally powerless community. In France, where such things 
were long supposed to have been managed for the better, the 
same conditions obtain. In Paris, the municipality recently 
completed and furnished a printing-office for the city’s use, 
which our contemporary, the Gutenberg Fourna/, makes merry 
over as being an aggregation of blunders and stupidities. There 
appears to be no limit to mistakes made in construction and 
arrangement of what should and could easily have been the 
Everything in and about the 
new printing-office of the municipality of Paris is, says the 
Gutenberg, defective beyond expression. The manager’s office 
is on the left of the building, on the first floor, as far as possible 


model printing office of Europe. 


removed from the composing rooms, where his presence is fre- 
quently required. All the compositors are placed on the fourth 





floor, at the extreme left of the building; all the presses are in 
the cellar, each press in a separate compartment, under arched 
ceilings. All the machinery is carefully cut off from the light 
of day, so that gas has to be constantly kept burning. More 
than enough money has been laid out on this illy arranged pub- 
lic printing-office to have erected a far more convenient one. 
It never occurred to the authorities nor the architect to consult a 
practical printer on the proper method of arranging the office 
for the uses it was intended. The structure was planned by 
a man who never gave a moment’s thought to what a large 
printing establishment was like, or what its needs were; he 
was commissioned to design a public building to be paid for 
with public money, but in the planning of which the portion of 
the public most interested had no voice. The annual cost of 
carrying on this blunder of a city printing-office will be far 
greater than if the establishment had been arranged in a prac- 
tical manner. And the crowning wonder is that this could 
have occurred in the model capital of Europe, which lays 
claim to leading the Old World and New in typography! 
add 

YET ANOTHER TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 

Type-setting machines are about the most difficult mechan- 
ical contrivances in the world to set to work effecting any prac- 
tical results, yet ingenious men never grow tired of inventing 





new ones. The latest in the long line of machine type-setters 
is the ‘* Winder type-composing machine,’’ brought into promi- 
nence at the recent Typographic Exposition in London. It 
is claimed for the Winder that it can set up all sizes of type at 
the rate of eleven thousand ens an hour. It is constructed upon 
the principle of employing the ten fingers of both hands at the 
same time, thereby avoiding the constrained action and waste 
Workmen 
operating the Winder machine operate in front of an alpha- 


of nerve power entailed by pressing keys singly. 


betical key-board, the pressure upon each key making a letter 
fall upon a revolving groove in which it is carried to an upright 
galley and automatically placed in position in regular rotation. 
The inventor claims that one run on the key-board, with the ten 
fingers, will send a word of sixteen letters flying on the way 
to the galley. 

Mr. Winder personally worked his machine at the Exposition 
in London. He composed from printed copy, gave his matter 
to all interested visitors for inspection. There was no rigid 
test of the machine, and the regular compositors, a number of 
whom were constantly present at the Exposition, taking part 
in the ‘type composing competition,’’ gave little heed to Mr. 
Winder’s invention. American printers present say that it was 
no worse and no better than the many machine type-setters seen 
in the United States during the past fifteen years. One shrewd, 
observant countryman of ours, on being asked for his opinion 
of the Winder, said that, like all of its kind, it would set up 
type in a practical way when it could think, and Mr. Winder 
does not know how to put brains in the intricate machine with 
which he is anxious to supersede type-setting by hand. 
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BounpD volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, cloth, $1.50. 
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“THE PRESS,” OF PHILADELPHIA. 

In the September number of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR we 
gave in full the staff of Zhe Evening Call, to show the number 
of persons required to manage the departments in a first-class 
afternoon newspaper establishment. As a matter of interest in 
the same connection, we give the subjoined ‘ Directory of 
The Press,’’ of Philadelphia, to show the number required 
for a first-class morning daily newspaper. 


Editor-in- Chie/—Cuarces Emory Smitn. 
Managing Editor—M. P. Handy. 
Assistant Managing Editer—W. B. Merrill. 


Editorial Writers—Talcott Williams, Samuel C. Wells, I. R. Penny- 
packer, Samuel L. Williams, Alfred Taylor; Financial and Dramatic, R. 
W. Merrill; Literary and Musical, N. H. Dole ; Editor Weekly, Erastus 
Brainerd ; Agricultural, C. A. Stiles; Military, J.T. Stewart; Exchange, 
E. C. Howland; Fashions, Mrs. M. P. Handy; Commercial, S. N. 
Winslow, Jr. 


News Room—Night Editor, R. E. A. Dorr; Telegraph, Thomas F. 
Logan, C. E. Shull, W. C. Russell, J. P. Bocock; New Jersey, William 
Hutchison ; Society, J. Beaufoy Lane; Secretary and Auditor, H. S. 
Furness ; Messengers, John E. Ruth, John Gordon. 

Local Department—City Editor, L. N. Megargee; Assistant City 
Editor, A. H. Hoeckley ; Reporters, P. C. Higgins, W. A. Hoyt, B. H. 
Gordon, J. B. Lane, V. S. Cooke, E. V. Kane, George Martin, F. E. 
Cooper, G. F. Morse, Henry Young, W. A. Hoy, A. C. Kenealy, James 
Fitzgerald. 

Special Contributors—Frank A. Burr, H. J. Ramsdell, Joseph How- 
ard, Joaquin Miller, L. P. Richardson, Miss J. L. Gilder, Nora Perry, 
C. P. Dresser, Mrs. Kate U. Clarke, kugene L. Didier, Robert Hayden; 
Washington Bureau, C. M. Ogden, Emma Janes; New York Bureau, 
E. M. Boyle ; London Bureau, J. Hall Richardson, — McLean ; Paris 
Bureau, Edward King; Berlin Bureau, Dr. C. Carlotta; R. C. Lewis. 

Business Office—R. J. Cooke, W. L. McLean, John McClintock, W. 
H. Thatcher, Chas. McClintock, James S. Lawson, George Dunn, T. 
B. Simpson, G. W. P. Simpson, W. H. McCormick, A. Comly, A. E. 
Storey, T. H. Henderson, H. A. F. Bowen, F. W. Graff. 

Composing Room—Foreman, P. J. Cooney; Assistant Foreman, O. J. 
Moore; Day Foreman, G. C. Bigler; Make-up, David Fish, H. Miller; 
Advertisements, George-W. Sloan ; Stock Tables, Elwood Clendenon ; 
Bank Man, Isaac Mills; Ring Hook, William Williams ; General Help, 
George H. Simmerman, George Guest, Joseph Gordon, George Graft. 

Proof Room—A.G. Walmsley, Percy Johnston, C. B. Webster, Harry 
Einstein, C. P. Deyhle, John McCullon. 

Press, Mailing and Packing Rooms—H. H. Reinhart, W. H. Ott, 
William Yeager, Frances Test, George Deshong, E. Dunbar, George 
Price, Fred. Canfield, George Canfield, H. S. Canfield, Edward Harvey, 
L. Coppenberger, C. C. Schwamb, Philip Gall, M. Gavin, James T. 
Stewart, W. C. Lewis. 

Watchman, Wm. Gibson; Janitor, Geo. W. Beard, 


mn : 
NEW USE FOR PAPIER-MACHE. 


Papier-maché has of late been made to do duty as a substitute 


for various floor coverings, such as carpets, mattings, and oil 
cloths. A writer in the Providence Fournal, in discussing at 
length the new process for making fapier-midché do duty asa 
carpet or matting, says: The floor must first be thoroughly 
cleansed, and all holes and cracks carefully filled with paper- 
putty, which latter can be made by soaking newspaper in a 
paste made of wheat flour, water and ground alum. A paste 
is then used made of wheat flour, powdered alum and water, 


the proportions being one pound of flour and a tablespoonful 
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of alum to three quarts of water. With this paste the floor is 
evenly coated; upon it is placed a thickness of manilla or hard- 
ware paper, followed by a second thickness, after which the 
whole is left undisturbed until perfectly dry. Thoroughly 
dried, the paper is treated to another even surface of paste, on 
which is laid a layer of wall paper of any desired pattern. This 
done, the work is again permitted to dry; after which it is cov- 
ered with two or more coats of sizing, made by dissolving one- 
half pound of white glue in two quarts of water. After the 
sizing has entirely dried, it is covered with a coat of ‘* hard 
oil finish varnish,’’ which completes the operation. This sim- 
ple process is at once cheap and easily applied, and is repre- 
sented to be as durable as it is inexpensive. 


THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

THE CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
the ‘* Morning Glory”’ Series, in three sizes—Great Primer, 
Doukle Pica, and Double Great Primer. 
other neat, light work. 


For circulars and 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co, have issued ‘* Old Style Antique, 
No. 3,’’ in three large sizes—2-line Great Primer, 2-line Para- 
gon, and 4-line Pica. Also, a new Script, styled ‘‘Law 
Hand,”’ in several sizes. 

THE Boston Type Founpry, Boston, Mass., has issued 
the ‘* Moslem ”’ series, in three sizes—Canon, Double Paragon, 
and Double English. Also, ‘‘ Berlin’’ series, in four sizes 
Canon, Double Paragon, Double English, and Double Small 
Pica. Also, ‘‘ Breton’’ series, in seven sizes, from Canon tec 
Brevier. Also, ‘‘Mantua’’ series, from “Great Primer to 
Brevier. 


THE JoHNSON FouNnDRY’s (MACKELLAR, Sirus & Jor- 
DAN) Falltime showing is replete with good things, tastefully 
displayed. A series of Nonpareil Lining Gothic, in five sizes, 
and a series of Nonpareil ‘‘ Backslope Lining Gothic,’’ in four 
sizes, will be popular. A séries of ‘‘Circular Script ;”’ also 
** Fancy Celtic ;"’ also ** Roundhead,”’ together with a four- 
page supplement of Calendars for 1884, make feast enough to 
give the job printer a typographic dyspepsia, if his purse be 
sufficiently plethoric to take it all in. 


° 


ACCORDING to recent statistics, there are in Constantinople 
33 letter-press and 22 lithographic printing establishments; in 
11 of these both branches of the trade are carried on. The 
letter-press plant includes 46 steam, 17 treadle and 39 hand 
presses; and the lithographic machinery comprises 21 steam 
and 66 hand presses. The fersonne/ of the several offices ag- 
| gregates to 14 overseers, 212 compositors, 57 printers and 68 
| apprentices, while the lithographic staff is made up of four 
lithographic draughtsmen, 46 lithographers, and three appren- 
| tices. 








¢ 





*- 


ASHENFELTER & BissinG, job printers, 617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
| have dissolved partnership. Mr. Ashenfelter continues the business at 
| 933 Arch Street, where he has connected his office with that of Mr. Wm. 
| H. Hoskins, the stationer and blank-book manufacturer. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
The following is a list of officers of the International Typo- 


graphical Union : 

President—Mark L. Crawford, Box 249, Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President—\Isaac N. Jones, New Brighton, Pa. 

Second Vice-President—M. W. Mathasz, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer—William Briggs, East Capitol Station, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Corresponding-Secretary—Wm,. A. Wilkinson, Box 87, Galveston, 
Texas. 

The President has appointed the following State, Provincial 
and Territorial Delegates for the year 1883-84. 


Arizona—E. S. Penwell, Tombstone. 
Arkansas—J. M. Wade, Little Rock. 
California—S. W. Jenner, San Francisco. 
Colorado—Frank W. Bradley, Denver. 
Connecticut—)J. F. Busche, Jr., New Haven 
Delaware—D. S. Shields, Wilmington. 
Dakota—J. P. Daily, Fargo. 

Florida—Brice P. Smith, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—James G. Woodward, Atlanta. 
Illinois—H. S. Streat, Chicago. 

Indiana—L. P. McCormack, Indianapolis. 
lowa—C. W. Cormeny, Council Bluffs. 
Kentucky—Samuel S. Green, Louisville. 
Kansas—James M. Jones, Atchison. 
Louisiana—P. T. McDermott, New Orleans 
Manitoba—Archie King, Winnepeg. 
Maryland—N. B. Talbert, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Charles Badlee, Cambridge. 
Minnesota—Chris. T. Kelly, Minneapolis. 
Michigan—Judson Grenell, Detroit. 
Missouri—Al. S. Ferguson, Jefferson City. 
Montana—Wm. H. Trobridge, Helena. 
Nebraska—J. R. Lewis, Omaha. 
Nevada—James R. Lamson, Etreka, 

New Brunswick—James Berry, St. John. 
New York—F. F. lonovan, New York City 
New Jersey— Harry W. McClurg, Trenton 
North Carolina—J. R. Ray, Raleigh. 
Ohio— David P. Boyer, Columbus. 
Ontario—John Armstrong, Toronto. 
Oregon—C. H. Humphrey, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Thomas Brennan, Pittsburgh. 
Prince Edward Island—R. Walsh, Charlottetown 
Quebec—M. D. J. Kenyon, Montreal. 
South Carolina—N. Stuart Mark, Columbia. 
Texas—Geo. F. Smith, Austin. 
Tennessee—Thomas Irwin, Nashville. 
Utah—Henry McEwan, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—A. K. Henry, Richmond. 

West Virginia—Hage Shively, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—W. J. Forrest, Milwaukee. 
Washington Territory—C. W. Ligget, Seattle 
Wyoming—H. W. Moore, Cheyenne. 


OBITUARY. 


Wm. P. Copeland, one of the most brilliant journalists in the country, 
died suddenly, at the residence of his brother-in-law, in this city, on 
October 22. He was a member of the Stylus Club, of this city, and Co- 
lumbia Commandery, K. T., of Washington, D.C. He was in the 
fortieth year of his age, and leaves a widow and two children to mourn 
his untimely death. At the time of his demise Mr. Copeland was under 
engagement with the New York Yournal of Commerce for letters from 
Washington at $5,000 per annum. His fune#@l took place in Washington 
on October 25. There was a large attendance of public men and jour- 
nalists. The floral tributes were large in number, including an elaborate 
and beautiful piece from President Arthur, and a heavy pall, woven of 
flowers, which covered the entire casket, and which was from his news- 
paper associates. The interment was at Ash Hill. 





PRINTING IN THE CHARENTE-INFERIEURE 

The dédiits of the art of printing in the French country 
towns—a subject interesting in a literary as well as a historical 
sense-—has, during the past few years, been very assiduously, 
and, we are glad to add, successfully investigated. The out- 
come of this has been a series of books treating of provincial 
typographic origines, and they are so rapidly accumulating 
as to promise shortly to become a small library. To this class 
of books belongs M. Louis Audiat’s ‘‘ Essai sur 1’Imprimerie 
en Saintonge et en Aunis’’ (Pons: Noel Texier, 1880, 8vo., 
pp. 211). 

Printing, it appears, was introduced into La Rochelle by 
Barthélemy Berton (1557-1573). The first book issued at 
Saintes bears date 1598. Cognac, although the centre of the 
trade in a famous spirituous commodity, has never patronized 
printing to an extent worthy of finding a place in typographic 
annals, At Rochefort the first printing-office was established 
at the end of the seventeenth century. St. Jean D’Angély 
possessed a press in 1620. Marennes began to print in 1826. 
Pons owned a printer in 1590. The most remarkable of the 
offices in this latter town is, however, the establishment whence 
the book itself proceeds—that of M. Noel Texier, who is also 
the publisher and printer of the Courrier Littéraire de [ Ouest. 
The book before us is an admirable specimen of printing, and 
cannot fail to bring under the notice of the publishers of the 
French capital, and French hibliophiles generally, an office 
where many admirable ¢ditions de /uxe have already been exe- 
cuted. M. Texier’s monogram or device is characteristic. It 
consists of a representation of a ship buffetted by the winds 
and rolling on stormy billows. Above is the motto ‘ Malgré 
la tempéte,’’ suggestive, we presume, of the difficulties its 
owner has been compelled to encounter; underneath, the words 
‘«Omnia labore,’ suggestive, as we may hope, of the means 
by which those difficulties have been successfully overcome. 
The book contains also the devices of Barthélemy Berton, the 
Houltins, the Bichons and the Tessiers. 

Of the printers referred to, the most celebrated are the 
Ilaultins, of La Rochelle. Pierre Haultin, in 1571, began an 
office there, and was the founder of a dynasty like that of 
Didot, of Paris, the members of which were printers, type 
founders and engravers of great eminence. 

1s ache I pn 

Ir 1s a mistaken idea that a line of very heavy-faced letter 
is more easily seen in the advertising columns of papers than a 
fine face of the same body. A line of heavy Gothic letters 
may look, at a distance, like an indistinguishable mass of 
black; when the same line, at that distance, if in Old Style, 
could be read. Those who have experimented know this to 
be a fact. And it is simply enough explained. White is more 
distinct than black; a large amount of white is more distinct 
at a distance than a smaller amount. .In a line of Gothic letter 
there is less white than in a line of Old Style. In buying type 
for newspapers, publishers who regard their advertisers’ interests 
and the appearance of their papers will do well to investigate 
this matter.—/-x. 
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LITERARY PIRACY IN JAPAN. 

Literary piracy would appear to be one of the institutions of 
the West to which young Japan has taken rather kindly. Ac- 
cording to the Yapan Gazette, the practice of pirating patents, 
stamps and labels, in order to palm off spurious imitations for 
the genuine article, has been carried on for years, and the evil 
is extending in every direction. Recently a native company, 
”” was established in 
the capital, and its chief business appears to be the pirating of 
English and American school books. Todhunter’s well-known 
‘*Elementary Algebra,’’ ‘Euclid,’’? and other mathematical 


called the ‘* Tokio Bookselling Company, 


books have already been reproduced, as well as several Ameri- 
can books, Mill’s ‘‘ Liberty,’’ and other volumes. These are 
published as much like the originals in size, covers, etc., as 
possible. The company affixes its imprint to the title pages, but 
offers no explanation as to the publication in Japan, and, indeed, 
they have no hesitation in reprinting (probably through igno- 
rance) the foreign publishers’ notices, such as ‘‘ Entered accord- 
ing to Act of Congress in the year,’’ etc. An examination of 
the reprint of Todhunter’s Algebra shows letters upside down, 
wrong-font letters, letters misplaced, and words improperly 
spelt, testifying to the slovenly way in which the books have 
been printed. There is said to be scarely a page in the book 
which does not contain one or more errors in orthography; and 
the mathematical formule, which always require such care at 
the printer’s hands, must be in a bad state when ordinary words 
are so neglected. The direct damage to foreign authors, pa- 
tentees and manufacturers by these petty thefts cannot be very 
great; the real injury is to the Japanese people themselves. 
Among well-known English labels that of Bass & Co. has for 
many years been the subject of innumerable depredations. 
The striking red diamond on white ground lends itself easily 
to imitation, while, to people who cannot read English letters 
at all, any strange marks below the diamond are sufficient to 
represent the names of the eminent brewers. 
of some decoction brewed in Tokio are thus passed off in the 


Large quantities 
interior as Burton ale. A patent law is wanted in Japan, not 
so much for the protection of foreign inventors (the Japanese 
government is too far advanced to think of such a minor con- 
sideration as this) as for the protection of the pockets and 


stomachs of the Japanese themselves.— ature. 





el 
TYPE-WRITING RULER. 

A new device is a type-writing ruler, which is intended to 
accomplish, by means of a simple ruler, sliding guide-plate 
and appropriate type conveniently placed, any work now exe- 
cuted by the more expensive type-writers; also to provide a 
more convenient means for using all kinds of metal or wood 
type in printing addresses or other matter upon cards, en- 
velopes, package wrappers, posters, or showcards, and other 
uses where stenciling or other methods are less practicable or 
desirable. 

The invention consists in a type-writing ruler having a bed- 
plate which is made wider than the ruler, so that its side parts 
will project beyond the side edges of the ruler to serve as a 





table to support the paper while being operated upon. To the 
end parts of the bed-plate are attached upward-projecting pins 
to enter holes in the end parts of the ruler and serve as guides 
to bring the said ruler into proper position, and as guards or 
stops to keep the said ruler in position. Along the upper side 
of the side edges of the ruler are formed raised angular flanges 
to serve as ways for the guide-plate to slide upon. The upper 
part of the sliding plate is bent over at an angle to fit and slide 
upon the angular edge of the ruler. Upon the end of the 
plate is formed, at right angles with the plate itself, an out- 
wardly projecting flange to serve as an accurate guide in using 
the types. Upon one or both of the angular flanges is formed 
a scale of division marks, to serve as a gauge in printing, 
and also to adapt the ruler to serve as a rule when desired 
alone. 

In using the implement the ruler is raised upon or removed 
from the guide-pins, the paper to be printed or marked is 
placed upon the bed-plate, and the ruler is returned to its place 
and pressed down, or held down with ordinary rubber bands, 
upon the paper. The type of the first letter of the name or 
other word to be formed upon the paper is placed in the right 
angle, between the side edge of the ruler and the end flange of 
the sliding-plate, and is pressed down upon the paper. The 
type is then restored to its place, and the type of the next let- 
ter is taken, inked, used and restored to its place, and so on 
until the desired name has been formed, the sliding-plate being 
moved forward after each type has been used such a distance, 
according to the gauging marks, that proper space will be left 
between the letters. 


—_—__~@< 


A SUGGESTION TO TYPE FOUNDERS. 


The following suggestion to type founders, from the corres- 


pondence of the Chicago Printer, is a very good one; and one 
that, if acted upon, will raise them a nick in the eyes of 
all jobbers who desire to see the letters in a line properly 
spaced : 

A great source of worry to the painstaking printer is the ugly 
gaps that often occur in words in lines of caps where the letters 
A, W, Y, etc., come into juxtaposition, particularly in large, 
round-faced fonts. A great deal of time is often spent in dove- 
tailing such letters by means of the rude implements—such as 
a saw, an old file, or a jack-knife—generably available in the 
average job office. The suggestion is therefore respectfully 
made to our progressive type founders that a few in each font 
of the letters (caps) A, F, L, P, T, V, W, Y, be cast or cut 
with a mortise in the open portion of them, so they will match 
into one another when coming together in a word. The word 
RAILWAY, for example, would be much improved in ap- 
pearance if the last four letters came closer together by means 
of such mortising. 





> 
THE Polish novelist, J. J. Kraszewski, is probably the most 
voluminous of living writers, he having published four hun- 
dred and ninety novels. 
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THE CAUSE OF LOW PRICES. 

We have often heard it said ‘‘ that there is less profit in the 
printing business, for the amount of capital invested and the 
amount of energy required, than in most other lines of business.”’ 
That there is considerable truth in.this, there is no gainsaying; 
though, in a great measure, the fact of its possessing any truth 
is more attributable to the loose, unbusiness-like method re- 
sorted to, fostered and sustained by printers, than to anything 
essentially necessary to and forming a part of the business itself. 
It is the abuses which have grown up within the business, and 
which are tolerated by those engaged in it, which have and are 
rendering it unprofitable. 

Take, for instance, the system of soliciting estimates as prac- 
ticed daily by stationers. Many people, as a matter of conve- 
nience or through friendship, give their orders for printing to 
their stationer, with probably the injunction to be reasonable. 
The stationer, wishing to charge a price which shall not show 
too much variation from the figure his customer has, pre- 
sumably, heretofore paid, and yet anxious to make as large a 
profit as possible himself, solicits a number of estimates and 
gives preference to the lowest, given by some printer whose 
idea of business is an insane one, impelling him to accept every 
job which is offered, whether at a remunerative price or not. 
This printer is usually located in some out-of-the-way place, 
where rents are cheap, and his facilities are too meagre to allow 
of his getting out a first-class job. He probably has but one 
press and a few pounds of type. The stationer, while he 
realizes that he wants a better class of work than the outfit of 
this place would warrant, will then betake himself to a shop 
well-fitted and furnished with every requisite to the performance 
of good work, and tells him that he would prefer giving him 
the job, but that he has an estimate and that he can get it done 
for so much money and does not wish to go beyond that price. 


So illy is the business regulated and systematized as regards a 


standard of prices that nine times out of ten the stationer gets the 
job at the desired figure. The printer usually consoles himself 
with the fallacies nearest to hand, arguing that, if the smaller 
office can do work at such a price and live, he can also and 
realize a trifling profit besides; that it will come out with the 
rest of the work, and that he may just as well have enough 
work in hand to keep his help employed, as their wages have 
to be paid, whether they work or not. This policy is a 
ruinous one, as it makes the stationers arbitrary, and has the 
ultimate result of causing them to fix prices where before they 
would have obtained estimates before giving rates. They then 
approach the printer with the statement: ‘¢ Well, you gave me 
such figures before, and I promised the party it would cost him 
only somuch. You should have told me if you did not intend 
It is ex- 
tremely difficult for the printer to get from under this argument, 
and thereafter the stationer dictates his prices. ; 

There is no reason why this state of things should exist, and, 
in fact, every reason why it should not; yet, nevertheless, it 
does. In this city, at least, this exactly expresses the present 
condition of affairs. The stationers control not only the largest 


continuing to do my work at corresponding prices.” 
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portion of the printing trade, but also that which pays best. 
They deal in insurance and bank supplies, etc., and through 
this have managed to secure their printing, which they furnish 
at less rates than would the printers who do the work. They 
also deal in paper and card stock, and invariably stipulate with 
the printer, as one of the conditions on which they give him 
their work, for a treaty of reciprocal patronage, under and in 
accordance with which the printer must buy his paper and 
card stock from them. A curious fact in this connection is that 
the stationer fixes prices both ways, naming the price he will 
pay for his printing and the figures at which he will sell his 
goods. It is to be wondered at that stationers, without owning 
either printing-office or material, should prove the most uncom. 
promising competitors printers have to contend with. 

Thus it is that employing printers get the idea that there is 
no money in the printing business; and, in casting about with a 
view to retrenchment, they stumble into the notion of a reduc- 
tion of wages as just the thing. An attempt to reduce wages 
is followed by their losing the best and most prudent of their 
men, who conclude, rather than work at the reduced rate, to 
invest their savings. They embark in the business and thus 
swell the competition still further; most often they make it very 
lively for their former employer by striking out into his trade 
and appropriating his customers. Their former situations are 
filled with a cheaper class of workmen and boys, and from 
these last, after a few months’ experience, bloom out the ama- 
teur printing offices, whose unsightly productions tend to still 
further lower not only prices, but the standard of the art 
generally. 

Did printers generally—men who can obtain good prices— 
have a proper appreciation of true business principles in con- 
ducting their business, and after figuring the cost of work add 
what would be a fair percentage for profit, which would be 
governed by the class and quality of work—say from 15 to 30 
per cent.—-and this accompanied with the stamina to demand 
these rates, the cry of ‘‘no money in the business’? would 
soon be found to be more of a bugbear than a reality.—/acific 
Printer. 





-* 
UNCLE SAM’S PRINTING OFFICE. 

The Government Printing Office at Washington is, it is 
claimed, the largest publishing house in the world. The 
building has a frontage of over three hundred feet, and covers 
alittle more than four and a half acres of ground. It is four 
stories in height, and is now valued at $5,000,000. The whole 
number of employés is about 2,250, divided between the 
bindery, 600; folding room, 450; press room, 250; job room, 
65 ; stereotype, 35 ; specification, 125 ; Congressional Record, 
75; miscellaneous, 80; Interior branch, 11; Navy, 5, and docu- 
ment room, 446. Some idea of the extent of business trans- 
acted is shown by the operations of the fiscal year ending/June 
20, 1882. The number of copies of unfinished work at that 
date was 1,093,097, the estimated cost of which was $1,391,- 
118.77. The total disbursements for the year were $2,635,- 
159.68. Of this amount $274,154.99 were for engraving and 
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lithographing ; for paper and expenses of Congressional Record, 
$492,527.80, and to pay employés, $1,482,684.26. The in- 
ventory showed the cost of plant to be $587,621.79. The total 
cost of printing for Congress was $1,047,935.64, and for the 
executive departments, $977,419.77. The number of blanks 
and envelopes printed was 130,673,255; of pamphlets and 
documents, 27,044,776, with 606,722 pages, and 253,606 
blank books. There were bound 94,844 volumes and 104,553 
memorandum books. Every piece of work coming from the 
departments upon requisition is accompanied by a printed his- 
tory, which shows its progress by dates from the hour received 
until completed and delivered, together with its cost, which 
is charged up at once to the item of appropriation. The pay 
of employés is about $5,600 daily, or $400,000 per quarter. It 
has been estimated that from 1789 to 1881 the total outlay for 
government printing has been somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000. 
arptilailtenplinadiinen 
COMPOSITION FOR COLOR-WORK. 

Comparatively few printers know there is a great difference 
between setting up a job for one color and in setting it up for 
a number of colors. 

Compositions for one color should embrace all that nice dis- 
crimination of faces of type, ornaments, etc., which go to 
make a perfectly harmonized unit; while compositions for 
colors should be bolder, more open and freer in design. Orna- 
ments of the most decided character can be used to great ad- 
vantage in the typography of colored designs, provided room 
and relief have been calculated on in proportion to the number 
of colors intended, whether these be strong or toned. 

For instance, if a design for four or five colors is made up, it 
should be composed of brass rule of the different styles of face 
suited for that design. Every line should have a definiteness 
to it , and enough space left between the main separations or 
partitions of the design to allow the introduction of color: for 
it is in these spaces that we must look for our full result by 
color plates as ground work. 

Designs for colors should partake more of the character of 
outline drawings: viz., be quite open, free and well-propor- 
tioned in the white spaces. Where a type ornament can be 
introduced that is in keeping with the design, and which will 
not crowd the surrounding panellings, let it appear: for an 
ornament judiciously located helps to give the delineation 
freshness and relieves it of much of the rigidness so unmis- 
takably evident in considerable of the letter-press printing now 
seen. 

Many printers delude themselves into the belief that if they 
sketch out a number of lines, curves and angles, and con- 
glomerate them into some outlandish shape, they are designers, 
and know all the original ‘* kinks’’ in job composition. We 
are sorry for the craft on account of this kind of folk, for such 
persons have been known to draw down the fury of the gods 
on all printerdom. Better that all such designers throw aside 
their foolish pretences, and begin at the bottom and learn the 
better way. 





Then there is a class of ‘‘color’’ printers, too, who imagine 


no job is complete unless it is crammed with the most diabolical 
daubery, embracing the entire list of primary and positive 
colors, including bronzes, etc. No greater mistake nor sin 
against the beautiful can be perpetrated than those which such 
**colorists’’ occasionally indulge in. Indeed, we often see 
fair pieces of delineation made so flagitiously unjust tc: artistic 
taste as to mar every particle of merit in the composition. 

When a composition for colors has been got up, a proof 
should be taken, and the scale of colors made up. Or better, 
when the design has been sketched—as al/ should be, to save 
time and material—it should be roughly colored up so as to 
present an artistic disposition of the colors to be employed in 
its working. This method carries with it the key of the de- 
design, both in composition and color, as it illustrates to the 
eye the size and degrees of space necessary to give the colors 
their aelative contrast. 

If the reader will carefully scan the best specimens from 
time to time, he will readily perceive how little covering space 
is taken up in compositions by men who understand this pecu- 
liar branch of printing. He will see that the simplest pieces 
of rule, with only an ornament here and there to relieve plain- 
ness, have been used to produce the most charming results. 
With such simple requisites the good workman proceeds, taking 
heed that all joints are closed, each piece of ornament is pro- 
portioned, and that all is in correct unison with the design 
under execution.—American Model Printer. 

a simtiahien 

PRINTING SURFACES FROM GELATINE 

RELIEFS. 

Last March we directed attention to the photo-filigrane pro 
cess perfected by Messrs Brown, Barnes & Bell, of Liverpool, 
giving at the same time a specimen of the work. A further 
invention of the same enterprising firm has since been brought 
under our notice, relating also, like the previous one, to an im- 
provement upon one of Mr. Woodbury’s inventions. 


In con 
nection with the Woodbury process, as hitherto carried out, it 
has been the practice to produce impressions from gelatine re- 
liefs on lead plates brought to a true and even surface by plac- 
ing such reliefs between the lead plate and a steel face-plate, 
and applying hydraulic pressure in a suitable press, by which 
the impression of the gelatine relief was reproduced or im 
pressed upon the lead plate, such lead plate, after trimming, 
serving as the plate or type for printing from. The use of the 
hydraulic press as a means of producing these printing plates 
or type renders the process expensive, and limits materially the 
dimensions of the plates, and necessitates such plates having a 
perfectly true, level and even surface, inasmuch as it is neces- 
sary that the pressure which puts the impression from the gela- 
tine relief on to the lead plate should be evenly applied over 
the whole surface of such lead plate simultaneously. 
According to the process patented by Messrs. Brown, Barnes 
& Bell for producing impressions upon lead plates or sheets 
from gelatine reliefs, above and beneath the plate or sheet of 
lead are placed sheets of steel, and outside of these, above and 
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beneath, other sheets, of cardboard, are placed ; so that the 
lower sheet is cardboard or other like material, to give elastic 
pressure; the next is steel, then comes the lead sheet or plate; 
over this is the second sheet of steel, and lastly the second 
Ilaving arranged the 
sheets as above, they are then passed through an adjustable 


sheet of cardboard or its equivalent. 


spring roller-press, with the required adjustment or set, until the 
lead sheet is reduced to the limit of adjustment or set of the rol- 
ler-press. By thus reducing the lead plate, it is brought to a true 
and proper surface and thickness for receiving the impression 
from the gelatine relief. What is meant by the set of the roller- 
press is the distance between the pressing surfaces ; and when 
this set is reached the press ceases to further reduce the lead 
plate. 

To imprint the gelatine relief upon the sheet or plate of lead, 
prepared as above, a gelatine relief, obtained in the ordinary 
manner, is placed between the lower or the upper sheet of steel 
and the lead plate or sheet; and the thus packed sheets of 
cardboard, steel and lead, with the gelatine relief, are passed 
through the roller-press, having the same set or adjustment as 
used in producing the lead plate, with the result that the addi- 
tion of the gelatine relief causes an impression from the gela 
tine relief to be produced upon the lead plate, which serves as 
the type for printing from with gelatinous inks or the like. 

When it is desired to print with greasy or fatty inks, say the 
inventors, we use a grained surface, which we obtain by placing 
a gauze or perforated sheet between a positive and the gelatine 
sheet to receive the print or relief. This causes the gelatine 
relief to have a grained surface, and such grained surface is 
transferred to the lead plate or sheet in going through the 
roller-press. As another method of obtaining a grained sur- 
face, we grain or rough the type-surface, produced as above, 
by placing upon the imprint or face of the lead type a graining 
or roughening medium, such as a sheet of fine wire gauze, mus- 
lin soaked in glue and dried, sand-paper, or the like, and upon 
the back of the graining or roughening medium we place a layer 
of soft material, such as cloth, and, together with the steel and 
cardboard sheets, as before described, we pass them through 
the roller-press under a light pressure, but with the same set as 
when impressing the gelatine relief, thus effecting a graining, 
roughening, or abrasion of the surface, and producing a sur 
face suitable for using fatty or greasy printer’s ink to print 
with. 

By producing printing surfaces on lead plates or sheets in the 
manner herein described, Messrs Brown, Barnes & Bell are en- 
abled, first, to obtain from gelatine reliefs impressions of a size 
hitherto practically unattainable, and on thinner sheets or 
plates of lead; at the same time, such impressions are equal, 
if not superior, to those produced by the hydraulic process of 
Woodbury, and are suitable for printing from with gelatinous 
inks. 


plates an even pressure 1s applied progressively over the whole 


By the use of rolls in the production of the printing 


surface of the plate without necessitating absoiute truth over 
The 
lead plates thus produced are used for printing from in a man- 


the whole plane of the plate surface simultaneously. 





ner similar to the ordinary ** Woodburytype.’’ Second, when 
the surface of the lead plate has been grained, abraded, or 
roughened by the application of wire gauze, or the like, such 
surface is applicable for printing purposes with ordinary fatty 
printers’ inks.—London Printing Times and Lithographer. 


ae SE ae 
BOOK TYPE. 

A writer in the Fortnightly Review says: ‘It must be con- 
fessed that, while a modern press can turn out a vast number of 
volumes with great credit, scarce any book nowadays can vie 
in beauty with the old Aldine books, with many printed in 
Italy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or with those 
printed by our English Baskerville in the last century, between 
the years 1756 and 1775. 
are not so beautiful. 


One reason of this is that our types 
In old days, each type founder was de- 
sirous of getting designs for his letters from men of real artistic 
feeling ; nor did these disdain to design a comma, any more 
than they would scorn to make a beautiful leaf or flower in a 
picture devoted to saints or historical personages. There is a 
tradition that Hogarth designed Baskerville’s types, which is 
likely enough; at any rate, they were the last English types of 
originality or beauty. The best now existing are copies of 
copies, reproduced mechanically, which have long ceased to 
have the human brain infused, as it were, into the molten metal. 
The best existing types at this moment are French, and they, 
not ours, are the true descendants of Baskerville’s; for, at his 
death in 1775, his types were sold to France and used to print 
an edition of Voltaire, still well known and most excellent in 
its workmanship. ‘The modern French types of the best fonts 
are reproduced, as it would seem, from these, but with less of 


exact mechanical copying and more of human variation and 


ed 5 ‘ 
fancy. There could scarcely be a better work for the artistic 


future of books than that which might be done by some master 
of decorative art, like Mr. William Morris, and some great 
firm of type founders in conjunction, would they design and 
produce some new types for our choicer printed books.’’ 

We beg to differ entirely from the reviewer, and to assert that 
the book fonts of the leading English founders are much more 
artistic than the condensed faces prevalent in France, and are 
superior even to the famous types of Baskerville. So widely 
is this acknowledged that all French Zivres de diexe are printed 
either with English type or with fonts cut in imitation of our 
letter. 





-* 

A BRIGHT and lasting red edge on books may be obtained 
by the following process: Take the best vermilion and add a 
pinch of carmine; mix this with glaire, slightly diluted. Take 
the book and bend over the edge so as to allow the color to 
slightly permeate it; then apply the color with a bit of fine 
Turkey sponge, bend over the edge in the opposite direction 
and color again. When the three edges have been done in this 
manner allow them to dry. Next, screw the book tightly up in 
the cutting-press, and, after wiping the edge with a waxed rag, 
burnish well with a flat agate burnisher.—/aper and Printing 
Recipes. 
































MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


SEIBERLING, of Akron, Ohio, has taken out a 


Joun F. 
patent for making paper barrels. 


the German language. 


SEVENTY-FIVE thousand copies ot the ‘*Shakspeare Birth- | ? 
cational, followed by theology, law, novels, medicine, natural 


day Book ’’ have been sold by the London publishers. 


Pror. Dexirzscu, of Leipsic, has gone to London to study 


tional collection. 

A TEXAS newspaper had its regular weekly issue delayed 
three days, because, as it says, ‘‘ our printer had a very painful 
boil on the back of his neck.”’ 

THE /nter-Ocean puzzles the pronunciation of the Chicago 
He cries: ** Zimes / 
’ Teroash, by the way, is a brilliant newspaper. 


so? 


newsboy. Tribune ! ’ Teroash ! 
THE Hon. Albert Canning has in press a historical novel, 
the scene of which is laid in the North of Ireland, the period 
iilustrated being the end of the seventeenth century. 
ACCORDING to reports received from time to time by the State 
Historian, sixty-six newspapers have been established in Kan- 
sas since January 1, 1883. Nearly half that number of news- 
papers have suspended publication during the same time. 


PAPER is now made in Sweden from the bleached and 
blanched remains of mosses that lived centuries ago, and now 
found in enormous quantities. The paper is turned out in all 


inch thick. 


| sciences and history, in the order named. 
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FROM January to July, 1883, 7,058 books were published in 
In England, during the year 1882, 
there were only 5,124 books published, and in America 3,472. 
The largest number of the German books are classed as edu- 


While in this classi- 


> : : : F 2 | fication fiction comes fourth in the list, in the annual English 
some of the newly acquired Assyrian inscriptions in the na- | ; ae , 
’ and American statistics fiction holds the first place. 


REINHOLD TERSCHMANN, circulator of the Denver (Col.) 
Fournal, refused to give up the circulatory books upon demand. 
This so exasperated the whole corps of workers connected with 


| the place that they seized him and locked him up for over an 


Tle | 


hour, when he agreed to give up the books. Upon gaining his 


liberty, he went before a justice and swore out a warrant for 


| the entire Yourna/ force, who were placed under arrest, but 


released upon their own recognizance. 


Ir Is interesting to note, whenever an opportunity arises, how 


| remarkable must have been the preservative skill of the old 


| special ornament on velvet or leather. 


binders in making their book-covers. The early bindings were 
most costly. In the British Museum and other great collections 
are to be seen covers in gold, or silver, or carved wood, with 
bosses of precious stones, or of the metal itself, wrought into 
But of the bindings 


| that were to be used and handled daily, the earliest fine speci- 


‘ f 
| mens, which even now cannot be outdone, date from the first 
degrees of excellence, from tissue to sheets three-fourths of an | 


half of the sixteenth century. Many of the bindings of Jean 


| Grollier are still extant, and fetch very high prices when they 


A FINE edition, from new plates, of Emerson’s works, in six | 


volumes, with an introductory essay by John Morley, is to be 


brought out in London by Macmillan & Co.; and Sampson | 
Low & Co. are to publish a Geoffrey crayon edition of Wasl.- | 
| used; and, indeed, if books are to be valued, men must be 


ington Irving. 


Dr. HAMEL, editor of the Gor/itz, a German Conservative | 


paper, has been condemned to two months’ imprisonment for 


challenging the editor of a Liberal journal. The bearer of the | 


challenge will have six weeks’ imprisonment. The detence 


| per schedule M of the new tariff bill: 


made was that duelling was a recognized social custom in cases | 


of injured honor, and that an imprisonment of one day would 
be sufficient; but, on this occasion, the court did not see it in 
that light. 


come into the market; they are remarkable in another way 
than their beauty, in showing the large and liberal spirit of the 
man, for they are inscribed ‘*Of the books of Jean Grollier 
and his friends.’’ His notion of a book was that it should be 


trusted with them and allowed access even to those which are 
the most precious, 

THE following is the tariff on books, paper, stationery, etc., 
Books, pamphlets 
(bound or unbound), and all printed matter not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, engravings (bound or un- 


| bound), etchings, illustrated books, maps and charts, 25 per 


A LouISIANIAN writes: The time will soon come when, in 


our damp climate, the floors of all the stores in New Orleans 


and in other cities in the State will be built of strong, water- | 


proof and indestructible paper tiles. 


The dampness penetrat- | 


ing our dwellings will be counteracted by paper material of 


suitable character. 
The wheels of these will be made of paper. The rails of our 
street cars and even the crossties, so liable to decay, will all Le 
removed in the course of time and be replaced by paper mate- 
rial, suitably treated to remedy existing evils. Nearly all the 
furniture of our dwellings, so liable to swell or shrink in our 
damp climate, will be manufactured in an elegant and artistic 
style by means of paper stock capable of resisting effectually 
the sudden changes of our temperature. 


All our city cars will be built of paper. | 





cent. ad valorem. Blank books (bound or unbound), and 
blank books for press copying, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Paper, 
sized or glued, suitable only for printing paper, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. Printing paper, unsized, used for books and news- 
papers exclusively, 15 per cent. ad valorem. Paper, manufac- 
tures of, or of wifich it is a component material, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
Sheathing paper, 10 per cent. ad va/orem. Paper boxes and 
all other fancy boxes, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Paper enve- 
lopes, 25 per cent. ad valorem. Paper-hangings and paper for 
screens or fire-boards, paper antiquarian, demy, drawing ele- 
phant, foolscap, imperial, letter, note, and all other papers not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. Pulp, dried, for paper makers’ use, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 






































PRINTERS’ 


TOM TYPO. 


A TECHNICAL BALLAD. 


Tom Vypo was a printer good, 
A merry, cheerful elf; 
And whatsoever care he had, 
He stili ‘‘ composed ’’—himseit. 


Where duty called him he was found 
Still working in his place 

But nothing tempted from his post— 
Which really was the “‘ case.” 


He courted pretty Emma Grey, 
One of earth’s living gems— 
The sweetest Em, he used to say, 

Among a thousand ‘‘ ems. 


So ‘*‘ chased ’’ was Emma’s love for Tom, 
It met admiring eyes ; 
She ‘‘ proved”’ a “‘ copy 
And wanted no “‘ revise.”’ 


’* to her sex, 


And Tom, he kept his *‘ pages ”’ 
And grew to be a “‘ type”’ 

Ot all that manhood holds most dear, 
When he with age was ripe. 


clear, 


He made his last “‘ impression’’ here 
While yet his heart was warm, 

Just in the “‘ nick ’’ closed his career, 
And death “‘ locked up his form.”’ 


He sank into his final rest 
Without one sigh or moan ; 
His latest words—‘‘ Above my breast 
Place no ‘ imposing stone.’’’ 
+@- 


OLD MANUSCRIPT INK. 


While examining a large number of manuscripts of an old 


scribe some twenty years ago I was struck with the clearness 
and legibility of the writing, owing in a great measure to the 
permanent quality of the ink, which had not faded in the least, 
although many of the manuscripts were at least two hundred 
It was remarkable, too, that the writer must have 
been celebrated in his day for the excellence of his calligraphy, 


years old. 


for I met with a letter or two from his correspondents in which 


I found 


his recipes, which I copied, and from one of them, dated in 


there was a request for the recipe of the ink he used. 


1654, | have, during the past fifteen years, made all the ink I 
have used. ‘The recipe is as follows: Rain water, one gallon; 
galls bruised, one pound; green copperas, half a pound; gum 
arabic, ten ounces, five drachms, one scruple. Not requiring so 
large a quantity at a time, I reduced the proportions to one- 
eighth, and the recipe stands thus: Rain water, one pint; galls 
bruised, one and a half ounces; green copperas, six drachms; 


gum arabic, ten drachms. The galls must be coarsely pow- 


dered and put into a bottle, and the other ingredients and | 


water added. ‘The bottle, securely stoppered, is placed in the 


light (sun, if possible) and its contents are stirred occasionally 


until the gum and copperas are dissolved, after which it is 
enough to shake the bottle daily, and in the course of a month 
or six weeks the ink will be fit for use. 





IRCULAR. 


LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Travelers have first place in the October issue of Lippincott’s. A tour 
through the Hebrides is del-ghtfully described by Amelia Barr. Alfred 
M. Williams tells of a sojourn among the Osage Indians, under the cap- 
tion of “‘ The Giants of the P.ains,’’ the Osage being the largest race of 
menin America. B. F. Da Costa gives an interesting account of ‘‘A Trip 
to Ischia.”” L. Clarke Davis presents an admirable paper on the con- 
temporary stage in ‘‘ These Our Actors,” showing conclusively that 
the theatre is not in its decadence. Frank D. Y. Carpenter tells of his 
**Search for a Free Trader,”’ a really readable article on the tariff. Fish- 
ermen will eagerly peruse ‘‘ The White Fish of the Great Lakes.” 
There are several short stories of superior merit ; and acontinuation of 
Mary Agnes Tincker’s ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos.’’ ‘‘ Our Monthly Gos- 
sip’’ is timely and genial, and the book reviews are impartial and to the 
point. 


Philadelphia 


, 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 
The October number of the rejuvenated Lady’s Book is rich in choice 


illustrations. The steel frontispiece, ‘‘ Our Daisy,”’ is an artistic gem, 


| and the colored fashion-plates are accurate representations of the Fall 


| styles of costumes for ladies and children. 


I have ventured to add | 


ten drops of carbolic acid to the contents of the bottle, as it | 
effectually prevents the formation and growth of mould, with- | 


out any detriment to the quality of the ink, so far as I know. 


In addition to the richly 
tinted plates and numerous woodcuts of the newest modes the present 
issue is supplemented with a full-size cut paper pattern of a Fall mantle. 
Besides full descriptions of all the fashion-plates and cuts, there is an 
abundance of reading-matter, original stories being contributed by 
Christian Reid, Emily Lennox and K. M. Haven; Recipes for the 
Household, a piece of new music for the piano, and several spirited 
poems. 

The Fair Enchantress; or, How She Won Men's Hearts. 

C. Keller. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A vivid picture of life in New Orleans is depicted in the pages of this 
romance by a lady of Louisiana, who is familiar with the scenes she de- 
scribes and has studied from life the characters that move and have their 
being in the animated chapters of the powerful story. An unconven- 
tional plot gives an absorbing interest to the book. 


The Paper Mill Directory of the World. 
Bryan & Co. 


By Miss M. 


Holyoke, Mass. Clark W. 


We have here, in one well-printed volume of convenient size, a com- 
plete and accurate catalogue of all the paper and pulp mills on the 
globe. To the paper trade the list is invaluabie; to newspaper publishers 
and printers the directory cannot fail to prove a useful book of reference. 


The Thirteenth Annual Cruise of the Second Presbyterian Fishing 

Club of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. Rauch, printer. 

A funny book, filled with humorous illustrations, and comical reading, 
recording the pranks of a party of jolly good fellows out for a Summer 
holiday on board a schooner chartered for the rollicking recreation. A 
map of rare value accompanies the unique book, which should find a per- 
manent place in every amateur fisherman’s library. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The Printers’ Register. London. 

< iin 

AN English manufacturer has almost completed a seventy 

inch guillotine cutting machine, which, it is said, will be the 
largest machine of its kind, either self-clamp or of the ordinary 
type, in the world. It will be driven at the left as well as the 
right hand side by friction clutches, which will be thrown into 
gear simultaneously by a lever connecting the two. It will 
stand over a pit two feet deep, in which will work the large 
spur wheel, four feet in diameter and four inches broad. The 
machine weighs seven tons, and the knif: has a diagonal run 
of over twelve inches in a fall of six inches, and can be run, if 
required, at twenty cuts per minute. 
for a paper mill abroad. 


The machine is intended 
London Printing Fournal. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch now publishes a Sunday edition. 

The Baftist Nation, of Washington, D. C., has suspended. 

Martin J. Russell is the new editor of the Chicago Hera/d. 

The Providence (R. 1.) Evening Telegram has been enlarged. 

The News and Advocaie, of Elgin, Ill., have been consolidated. 

W. A. Barr has acquired an interest in the South Bend (Ind.) 7imes. 
The Shamokin (Pa.) 7inres has commenced the issue of a daily edition. 


J. Weltzhour has resumed editorial charge of the Wrightsville (Pa.) 
Star. 

The Hastings (Neb.) Gazette-Fourna/ has commenced issuing a daily 
edition. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Saturday Evening Spectator is no longer 
published. 

G. R. Johns has sold the Republican Gazette, of Clarion, Pa., to John 
B. Patrick. 

James W. Nagle has become the business manager of the American, 
of this city. 

In New York City 2,000 persons find employment selling the daily 
newspapers. 

The Evening Mirror and Sunday Herald, of Olean, N. Y., have been 
consolidated. 

The Warrensburg (Mo.) Yournal-Democat has been enlarged to a six- 
column quarto. 

The Tuscarora (Cal.) Mining News has suspended, after an existence 
of nine months. 

The name of the St. Charles (Mich.) Reforter has been changed to 
the Independent. 

David Lowry, of the Pittsburgh Press, has written a comedy-drama 
entitled Our Pet. 

Wm. Meany has severed his editorial connection with the Baltimore 
(Md.) American 

The San Francisco Daily Report has been changed from a morning to 


an evening paper. 


Miss Allie Rodecker has assumed editorial control of the Bloomington 
(IlL.) Sunday Mail. 


from a folio to a quarto. 

Charles M. Caughy has sold the Baltimore (Md.) Every Saturday to 
Thomas J. Wentworth 

The Sux is the name of a new daily evening paper started in Macon, 
Ga., by John T. Poifenlett. 


Edward E 
Norristown (Pa.) Register. 


The Daily Democrat, of Lemars, lowa, has been changed from a | 


morning to an evening paper. 

The subscription price of the Litiz (Pa.) Eapress has been reduced 
from $1.50 to $1.09 per annum. 

B. J. Davis has sold the Eldorado County Republican, of Placerville, 
Cal., to Richardson Brothers. 

W. M. Camper, editor of the Fincastle (Va.) Herald, has been nomi- 
nated for the Legislature of Virginia. 


J. A. Hopkins, formerly of the Sanilac (Mich.) Reporter, has pur- 


chased the Portland (Ore.) Odserver. 


E. A. Niven, of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Union-Leader, is writing the | 
libretto for a new American comic opera. 


The Twin City News, of La Salle and Peru, Ill., has been changed 
from a semi-weekly to a weekly publication. 


The Republican, of Watseka, lil., has been changed in form from an 
eight-column folio to a seven-column quarto. 





avis has taken charge of the local department of the | 


John M. Mentzer, of the Hagerstown (Md.) Odd Fellow, has pur- 
chased the Herald and Torchlight, of tnat place. 


The New York Sportsman has been purchased by W. C. C. Mehlbach, 
who has managed several papers in Massachusetts. 


M. W. McAlarney is the responsible editor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph. KR. DeB. Keim retains a proprietary interest. 


James W. Holt has retired from the editorial management of the Graf- 
ton (W. Va.) Sentined. George A. Dunnington is his successor. 


John Morley has retired from the editorship of the London Pad/ Mal 
Gazette, and has ceased to be associated with it as a contributor. 


A few years betore his death the late Hugh Hastings refused an offer 
of $500,000 for his paper, the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Theodore D. Hadley has sold the Kennett Square (Pa.) News and 
Advertiser to J. S. Cordery, who has taken possession and control. 


Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Johnson, of California, has purchased the 
San Francisco Alta California and changed it to a Democratic paper. 


S.S. Knabenshue has relinquished his position of associate editor on 
the Ohio State Fournal and joined the editorial staff of the Toledo (O.) 
Telegram. 


C. M. Hubbard has resigned the managing editorship of the St. Joseph 


(Mo.) Herald and taken an editorial position on the Detroit (Mich.) 
Post-Tribune. 


George H. Jamison has joined the editorial staff of the Washington 
(D. C.) Republican; he also represents the Chicago Herald at the Na- 
tional Capital. 

C. Alfred Moss has disposed of his interest in the Evening Telegram, 
of Allentown, Pa, Eugene C. Lochman has become the editor and 
general manager. 

The Frankford Gazette, ot Philadelphia, has passed into the posses- 
sion of James France, a practical printer, at one time employed on the 
Frankford Herald. 

Chester S. Lord has been appointed managing editor of the New York 
Sun. He commenced journalism as a reporter on the Sua, at a salary 
of ten dollars a week. 


The humorous “ Bill’’ Nye, the editor of the Laramie Boomerang, 
has had a relapse, and has been compelled to seek the hot springs in 
Colorado. His is a sort of cerebro-spinal trouble. 

The Sunday Argus, of Louisville, Ky., has passed into the possession 
of George Baker and M. J. Burke. The former has taken editorial 


| charge and the latter assumed business management, 
The News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., has been altered in form | 


The American Fourna/ist, an illustrated monthly magazine, has been 
started in St. Louis, with R. F. Yorkston as editor. It is designed to 
be the organ of the professional journalists of the country. 

Edwin I. Walker has sued the Boston Pos? for libel in stating that he 
had been convicted of being drunk and disturbing the peace in the court 
over which Governor Butler nominated him to preside. 

Lieutenant-Governor Samuel S. Fifield, editor and proprietor of the 
Ashland (Wis.) Press, has been the acting Governor for about two 
months, during the absence of Governor Rusk at the Yellowstone Park. 


Ex-Mayor Grove, of Utica, N. Y., for over thirty-seven years con- 


| nected with the Utica Oéserver, has retired from the business manage- 


ment of that journal. Thomas F. Clark is his successor, and E. Prentiss 


| Grove has assumed editorial control. 


Ten thousand six hundred and ninety-five tons of newspapers and pe- 


| riodicals were sent during last year through the New York post-office to 


news agencies and regular subscribers. There is an average of thirty- 


| five tons of newspapers and periodicals mailed every day at the New 


York post-office. 


FOREIGN 
Sylvester Baxter is the new editor of the Mexican Financier, a bi- 
lingual paper—Spanish and English—published in the City of Mexico. 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s periodical, Zhe Bystander, has been con- 
solidated with the Canadian Yourna/, conducted by Charles Robertson. 
The first number of Macmillan & Co.’s English Iilustrated Magazine 
has a frontispiece by Alma Tadema. There are thirty wood engravings. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Crrcurar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents, 
@RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 





1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 


Pee ee ee a .| $25 00, $70 ca $125 00 $200 00 | 
ia esa ah Ee hia ie Sid 15 00 40 00 72 00| 125 00 | 
Pr. . 5 ss a es % 00 20 00 35 90 65 00 | 
eS Te re ee I 00 2 50 4 x g 00 | 
SE bck <c'- e ee 50 I 25 2 25 45° 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. } 
SS Se Pee 2 00 4 00 7 00 12 00 
rk ee eae: 3 00 7.00/ 1200) 2000 
ee 6 6" ee a: 4. & 10 me: 0 4 00 © 00 18 00 35 00 
One Column, or one- third ofa Page. |g 00! 2500) 45 00 79 00 
Address R. Ss. MENAMIN, | 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. | 





FOR SALE. 
er SALE.— LARGE, WELL-PAYING JOB OFFICE IN A 


zood, live, healthy mountain ap ort Address 
J. A. CARRUTH, Las Vegas, N. M. 
OR SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY PAPER 
in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has | 
four power presses, good run of work, and all new material. A big bar- | 


gain. Ill health cause of FA Would exchange for a prosperous | 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Printers’ Crrcucar. | 


OR SALE—WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE IN 
a town of 4,000 population on the Pennsylvania R. R. near Phila- | 
delphia. Largest circulation of any paper on that railroad between 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. Will be sold cheap, as the owner has not 
time to give it his personal attention. ‘ Address 
IITOR, care of Paintens’ CIRCULAR. 


PRACTICAL PRINT ER FOR JOB AND PRESS-ROOM, 

A with $2,000 cash (and $1,000 deducted from the profits thereafter), 
who is willing to give his time and talent ina large newspaper and job 
office, can secure a one-third interest by early application (or a full half- 
interest at $4,500 may be had if desired). This is an excellent opportunity, | 
one not offered often, as can be —_ shown to any one in earnest } 
Address Dr. H. C. , 623 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





_  hewspaper establishment in one of the most flourishing cities in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, with good paying job office connected. The ae ed 
is the oldest established in the county and has the legal patronage. 
equipments of the office are complete and have only recently eg re- | 
newed. Further information can be had by addressing 

GERMAN NEWSPAPER, care of Printers’ Crxcucar. 


ee SALE—THE ONE-HALF OF A WEEKLY GERMAN | 


tba PRINTERS.— A SPLENDID OPENING, AND A BAR- 
gain for some one. The undersigned, desiring to engage in other | 
business, offers for $1,700 his Job Printing Office, which is in good order | 
(two-thirds of the material being practically as good as ever), and in- | 

voicing over $3,000. It has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 

years, and is located in a growing city of 45,0oo—a large and varied manu- 

facturing centre—known to be one of the liveliest towns in America. The 

office will be sold at the above extremely low price, if a sale is made with- 

in sixty days. Do not wish to exchange for another office, and none but 
acash man need reply. Address JOHN BOLE | 
Ben. Franklin Printing Office, Grand Rapids, Michigan. | 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# ENGRAVER= ON * WOOD,# 


RA 
Det 
“_ 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. | 








For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





| A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATIQN: designed for 


Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof. reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





| THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Ty scald. contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





New TAPE FAastTEeNeER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 


| will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 















































LS. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 





Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


eRin sae CIRCULAR. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 





<) e 

6 7 PRICE LIST. at - *. 
” ; “” 
%, Half Medium Rollers, 90 cts. | Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 4 
Y} Quarter “ ” 60 *“ Large Rollers, 30 cts. perth. | 


(9 


oe COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND, == 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


% TO) CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. G*°-— } 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on aiaiilaiales by letter. 


T.M. SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 


FRANZK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


S@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 











R. 8S. MENAMIN, ree 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 
517 MINOR STREET, No. 1, per dozen, - $250. Key, - socts. 
PHILADELPHIA. Sy Se 3 00, 3 go 





For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 

the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 

They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


Hears, AUTOMATIC COUNTERS sists er casca cattery. Haves 


Hart's Printing Press Counter 






EVERY COUNTER IS"WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout che United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally, In Philadelphia by R, §, MeNAmin, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 











HoH. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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22) ESTABLISHED 1865, $2 “4 ESTABLISHED 1865, 5%: 








» Printers’ India-Rubber Roller Compound, 








325 WALNUT STREET, 
COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA. 





EQ »>-RE-CASTING COMPOSITION, 


yes laa ee 


“EAS 45 Cts. per Pound. Lie 
This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 








GOLDING & COS). THE Pent 
. PRESSES $ TOOLS. 








© COMPOSING. IMPOSING. 
\ News Composing Sticks. Labor-Saving Reglet. 
’ Job Composing Sticks. Labor-Saving Furniture. 
Composing Rules. Hickory Quoins. 
All Brass Galleys. Screw Quoins. 
Brass Lined Calleys. Imposing Rules. 
Cherry Galleys. Shooting Sticks. 
Annex Type Boxes. Hickory Mallets. - 
$200, Type Cases. Maple Planers. 
Steel Bodkins. Proof Planers. 
Steel Tweezers. Imposing Tables. $70. to 
PRINTING. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chromatic Press. Rule Cutters. 200. 
Golding Jobber. Lead Cutters. 
Pearl Press. Curving Machines. 
Official Press. Mitreing Machines. 
Gage Buttons. Printers’ Vises. 
Steam Fixtures. Galley and Furniture Racks. \ 
Counter Shafts. Lead and Reglet Racks. \ 
Ink Fountains. Roller Cabinets. \e 
Automatic Brayer. Type Cabinets. Ss 
Inking Rollers. News and Job Stands. ¢ 


Oe 


MANUFACTORY 


Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


. Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, etc. 
THE GoLpine. . ’ ie 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 


wn 


GORDON’ Ss 


FRANKLIN PRINTING Dass. | 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Rann’ 
|W HOLESALE PAPER ents: | 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 





[8 g, nN RUDOLPI'S SONS & 60. | 
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PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 
LITHOGRAPHIIERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


—a ee 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


— oe en a 


J. G. DITMAN & CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ex ae SSS Se 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 3 Established 1869 ty Daniel Dermond ot B. S. Menamin. 





Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work , 


A SPECIALTY. 





THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 


. P . * Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired : beeen Ce 


Address all communications to 


AND SET UP. R. S. MENAMIN, 


; prs FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 








Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 


A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 






































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


{10D PRINTERS’ S0PPLI3S, 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 


PRINTERS' CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD, = =” 


a 








Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising yg 


Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball a 


Programme Covers. 


FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 6O,, 


(LIMITED,) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





IN 














735 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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w 
RIVETED GALE 

















© SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, < 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 10 x 16 inches inside 
83x 13 s 12x 18 
9 x14 ss ea , . 275 | 14x 20 





THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


BOOK, J OB = NEWSPAPER GALLEYS - 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
+ —_—— 


Masoracronan avo fom Saiz =? RL §, MENAMIN, stl duos ss, Pomaneuem, 











FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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CIRCULAR. 





R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 14% in. 1% IN, 1 IN, IRON 


Y% IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and,Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 


|: 
ie 
is 


{ 


Size of Pair, over all. 


17x 
20 X 25 
24x: 
26 x : 
29 x 
32x 
35 x 5! 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x10% 
22 x12% 
23% x15 
26% x 19 
29% x 
3244 x 
354%x 


g8'ex 


rs) 
- 


nN 
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Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 


Size of Pair, over all. 
. $s See 


20 X 25 

29 
26 x 34 
29 x 42 
32 X 47 
35 X51 
38 x 55 


41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x10¥% 
22 12% 
23% X 15 
26% x 19 
29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
35% x 254% 
38% x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all. 


17 X 2I 


x 
x 29 
x 34 
x 42 
X 47 
x 51 
8 x 

x 


3 55 


4t 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x19 
18 X43 
22 X27 
23% x 31% 

26% x 39% 

29% 44% 

3244 x 48% 

354% x 52% 

3844 x 57% 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. 


17 X 2 
20 X25 
24 x 29 

x 34 
29 X 42 
32 X 47 
35 * 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside, 
15 
18 
22 
23% 
26% 
29% - 
32% 
35% 


38% 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all. 

21 

x 25 

x 29 

x 34 

x 42 

x 47 

5x51 

x 55 

x 60 


Size each, inside. 

15 x19 

18 x 23 

22 x 27 

23% X 31% 
26% x 39M 
29% x 4434 
3244 x 48% 
3544 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


Price, pair 
fo 00 
10 00 
1 
12 
13 
14 
16 
18 


20 


13 
14 
15 


18 


21 


23 


Price each 


Price each 
$4 50 
5 5° 
6 00 


oo 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES 


BOOK OR SHMIFTING-BAR CHASE, 


made, unless otherwise or- 


In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 


each, and the width of crossbars.—— When chases are ordered to be made HEAVIER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor Sr., PHILA. 


TERMS CASH. 
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SILENT 
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'GAS ENGINE. 


+ 
" ¢ 
Over 8,000 Delivered. TRS Me Css by ees 


=) ae 


G\So 


ADVANTAGES : 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 
WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 
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ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


CLEANLINESS, > 
ECONOMY, 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 


lishers and Printers. 


—-~_ PRICE, $375. -->— 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


























